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* George V. Denny, Jr., Moderator 


How Can We Find a. Basis for Industrial Peace? 


Announcer: 

The Reader's Digest, America’s 
most widely read magazine, wel- 
comes you to another stirring ses- 
sion of America’s Town Meeting— 
the program that gives both sides 
of. issues affecting your life and 
mine. Tonight, here in Constitu- 
tion Hall in Washington, D.C., a 
distinguished audience of 4,000 
people, including many of the Na- 
tion’s lawmakers and administra- 
tors, has assembled to hear these 
six authorities discuss an issue that 
may mean prosperity or depression 
for America. 

Now to open this important ses- 
sion, The Reader's Digest brings 
you the president of Town Hall, 
founder and moderator of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting, Mr. George V. 
~ Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. 
America’s Town Meeting is proud, 
distinctly proud, to present one 
of the most distinguished and sig- 
nificant programs in its more than 
ten years of history. On the eve 


of a great national conference of 
the leaders of industry and labor, 
called by the President of the 
United States here in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the representatives of 
the four principal groups of labor 
and management are setting a mag- 
nificent example to the Nation by 
appearing together before this 
representative audience here in 
Constitution Hall, and speaking 
to millions throughout the coun- 
try, in order to give us a preview 
of the conference to follow. 

The eyes of the world, as well 
as the eyes of the Nation, will be 
on this conference which begins 
here next Monday, for democracy 
is facing a crucial test during this 
period of reconversion. 

Can we find a basis for indus- 
trial peace? The answer to that 
question is clearly “Yes.” But our 
topic tonight is how. How can 
we find a basis for industrial 
peace? 

Now please do not expect a so- 
lution to emerge from this hour’s 
discussion. If this problem were 
that easy to solve, there wouldn’t 


be any need for a labor-manage- 
ment conference. There are many 
possible solutions to tonight’s ques- 
tion and they will be applied in 
a variety of ways throughout the 
country. But we, the people of 
this Nation, look for constructive 
leadership and guidance from such 
men as we have here with us this 
evening—Eric Johnston, president 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; William L. Green, 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Ira Mosher, presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Manufacturers; James P. Carey, 
secretary of the Congress for In- 
dustrial Organizations; Leon Hen- 
derson, economist and former di- 
rector of the OPA, and Henry J. 


Taylor,  internationally-known 
Scripps-Howard journalist and 
economist. 


We had expected to have Mr. 
Philip Murray with us this eve- 
ning but he was unable to free 
himself from other commitments, 
to be present. 


Our speakers know that they 
can do nothing unless there’s a 
united will on your part, whether 
you’re a member of labor or man- 
agement, to rely at this time on 
justice rather than force, on rea- 
son rather than prejudice, and on 
mutual confidence in place of fear 
and suspicion. 


Now we are to hear first from 
the representatives of the four na- 
tional organizations and the, dis- 
cussion which follows will be car- 
ried on by Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Taylor. Our first speaker to- 
night is Mr. Eric Johnston, presi-' 
dent of the United States Cham- 
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ber of Commerce. 
(Applause.) 
Mr. Johnston: 

Mr. Denny has said that we're 
on the eve of a momentous labor- 
management conference which will 
affect indirectly or directly every 
home in America. If this con- 
ference is going to be a success, 
in fact, if our type of democracy 
is going to survive, the very first 
thing we, in management and la- 
bor, have got to do is to quit get- 
ting mad at one another. 

We can’t bring about industrial 
peace in a tangle of tight nerves 
and tough talk. This is a time 
for fair play and for common 
sense. It is a time to exercise 
moderation and restraint; to show 
a willingness to hear the other 
fellow’s point of view. 

It is a deadly serious problem 
that we are facing, of course. It 
is one of the most serious in the 
history of our country. But that 
same history shows that we Amer- 
icans do our best job when we're 
under fire. 

Right now, a lot of us are being 
very foolish by losing our sense of 
balance and proportion. Some of 
us seem to have forgotten, for the 
moment, that we’re all playing on 
the same team. Instead of driving 
down the field together, we're 
tackling our own men and run- 
ning with the ball in the wrong 
direction. 

It would appear as though some 
of us are conducting a war of 
nerves against the American peo- 
ple. The public is weary and tired 
of conflict and war. More than 
anything else, the people want 


Mr. Johnston. 


peace. They want industrial peace 
at home just as well as peace 
abroad. 

I would like to see more huddles 
between labor and management 
and fewer harangues. 
we accomplish this? 

For one thing, let’s go back to 
genuine collective bargaining. The 
collective bargaining machine has 
gtown rusty through disuse dur- 
ing the war. Washington in war- 
time became the mecca of all man- 
agement and labor problems, and 
the “oracle on high” told us what 


to do. But that isn’t democratic 
capitalism. It isn’t even democ- 
racy. 


When we get back to the demo- 
cratic process of genuine collective 
bargaining, both management and 
labor must accept it wholeheartedly 
and work at it earnestly. They 
must each reach agreements in a 
spirit of good will as between free 
men of good will. They must live 
up to those agreements, manage- 
ment living up to its responsi- 
bility and labor living up to its 
responsibility. 

Also, there are other devices 
that must be developed to mini- 
mize industrial disputes, such as 
the use of voluntary arbitration, 
put into contracts. 


The spokesmen for labor and 
management who will meet here 
mext week, will be under the 
watchful eye of the American peo- 
ple. It is not the American sys- 
tem which is on trial, we are on 
trial. This is our chance, perhaps 
our last chance, to prove that we 
deserve the right to run our own 
affairs. If we fail, if we flounder, 


How can- 


if we establish by our own in- 
eptitude that we can’t do this, well 
both of us will be chained into the 
coghouse of extreme legislation. 
If we succeed, we will remain free. 


It is up to us. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Eric Johnston. Now 
may we hear from the president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
Mr. William L. Green. Mr. Green. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Green: 

The best way I know of finding 
a basis for industrial peace is for 
all parties concerned to make a 
sincere effort to find it. We hope 
this will be done through the 
medium of the-labor-management 
conference called by President Tru- 
man. 

There is a disposition in some 
quarters to sell the conference 
short in advance. I do not share 
that defeatist point of view, but 
it would be equally unwise in my 
opinion to become over-optimistic 
about the conference because of the 
magnitude and complexities of the 
problems involved. 

One thing is certain. There is 
no magic formula to eliminate in- 
dustrial strife completely. In a 
free and democratic country, it is 
impossible to banish strikes and 
lockouts either by legislation or by 
executive order. But we can and 
should do everything within our 
power to reduce industrial strife 
to a minimum, to substitute peace- 
ful and orderly procedure for the 
harsh extremes which benefit 
neither employers nor workers nor 
the public interest. 


The American Federation of 
Labor regards such action as highly 
necessary in order to speed the 
reconversion program and help 
establish a stable and prosperous 
postwar economy. 

Already we have accomplished 
an important first step. The rep- 
resentatives of labor and manage- 
ment, who will participate in the 
conference, have agreed to try to 
agree. From my experience, I have 
found that once the parties to a 
dispute sit down together around 
a table, the first hurdle is over- 
come and a final settlement is 
facilitated. 

This is neither the time nor the 
place to submit specific proposals 
for industrial peace. But I would 
like to offer three broad recom- 
mendations: 

First, industry should agree to 
accept collective bargaining and to 
practice it sincerely. (Applause.) 
That would go a long way toward 
preventing strikes and lockouts. 

Second, labor and management 
should agree to respect each other’s 
rights on a basis which will give 
recognition to the responsibility of 
management to direct the opera- 
tions of an enterprise and recog- 
nition to the responsibility of 
labor unions to represent the work- 
ers in collective bargaining. 

Finally, encouragement should 
be given to the negotiation of 
labor-management contracts, which 
must be regarded as sacred, obli- 
gations, and which should provide 
for the voluntary arbitration of any 
disputes that may arise. 


I can speak, on this occasion; 
for the delegates that will repre- 


sent a great organization—the 
American Federation of Labor. We 
will go into that conference with 
a fixed purpose and determination 
to find a way to reduce strikes to 


‘a minimum and promote manage- 


ment-labor cooperation. On this 
foundation, I am convinced, lasting 
industrial peace can be soundly 
built. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. William Green. 
Our next speaker on this important 
question, “How Can We Find a 
Basis for Industrial Peace?’ is the 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, Mr. Ira 
Mosher. Mr. Mosher. (Applause.) 


Mr. Mosher: 

The basis for industrial peace 
is ours for the taking, and genuine 
collective bargaining is that basis. 
Now those words may seem novel, 
for collective bargaining is hardly 
more than a memory. It has not 
functioned for four years and only 
the fiction has been preserved. 
Many leaders seem to have lost 
interest in this—the only demo- 
ctatic means for resolving issues 
between organized labor and man- 
agement. Even the form is some- 
times skipped over in the haste to 
make headlines. 

For more than ten years, there 
has been a relentless trend toward 
collective demanding and away 
from bargaining. Political power, 
not bargaining, has become the 
means to the end. 

Labor has made substantial gains 
during these ten years. In my 
opinion, labor is now running the 
gtave risk of sacrificing much of 


the substance of its gains in the 

headlong drive to lift pay levels 
_ without regard to consequences. 
That phrase, “labor’s gains,’ has 
become the Pied Piper of American 
politics and few stop to reflect on 
what is the end of that trail. 

The disappearance of collective 
bargaining gets little notice. So 
alluring is that picture of 52 hours 
pay for 40 hours work that how 
it is gotten seems to be of no 
concern to those who seek it. 

But management, which must see 
and state the price, is ridiculed as 
being old-fashioned or blasphemed 
as being for profit and against full 
employment. Thus, management’s 
responsibility is not a happy one. 
It must carry the burden of insist- 
ing that further gains for labor at 
this time be considered in the light 
of economic reality. It must seek 
to ensure that unwise action now 
does not impede the flow of goods 
and prosperity and employment in 
measure heretofore unknown. It 
would like to share this respon- 
sibility with labor in the only way 
in which it can be shared—through 
genuine collective bargaining. Its 
heartfelt wish is that this may come 
about. 

The stumbling block to the re- 
turn of genuine collective bargain- 
ing is the misunderstanding of the 
substance of labor’s gains. All 
gains of labor must be underwrit- 
ten with increased efficiency and 
production. There is no other 
means. 

The increased efficiency achieved 
in manufacturing through the war 
years has long since been outrun 
by the increase in straight-time 


wage rates. The demands being 
made by labor today, through its 
unions, disregard this simple and 
incontestable fact. 

These demands of labor cannot 
be met without irreparable harm to 
the Nation’s economy and hence 
to labor. Whether the price of 
meeting them be calculated in the 
consuming flames of inflation or in 
the deepening shadows of retarded 
production, it’s too great a price 
for labor, for management, and for 
the Nation to pay. 

I cannot believe that any respon- 
sible group in the country, includ- 
ing the labor leaders making the 
demands, would have us face such 
consequences. All are too sincere 
and too concerned with labor’s and 
the public’s welfare for that. 

If we will all recognize and 
agree that the real gains of labor 
can come only from the substance 
of labor’s work, we will have 
taken the first step towards indus- 
trial peace—genuine collective bar- 
gaining, realistic and honest con- 
sideration of the facts at the em- 
ployer-employee level. Living up to 
agreements once reached, we will 
then carry on the job. 

Now we of management will 
enter the labor-management con- 
ference in Washington next week 
with high hopes. We will not be- 
lieve—we dare not believe—that 
labor and management cannot re- 
solve their problems without crip- 
pling strikes. 

We fervently hope that this sit- 
ting down together at the national 
level will prove to be, the spring- 
board from which we will all re- 
turn to democracy and action in 


labor relations at the local level, 
and we pray that that will be our 
collective accomplishment. This, we 
believe, is the way to more pro- 
duction and more real and endur- 
ing prosperity for all of us. This 
is the road to industrial peace and 
we must not fail. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Ira Mosher. 
Now we hear from Mr. James 
Carey, secretary of the CIO. Mr. 
Carey. (Applause.) 


Mr. Carey: 

Wage and salary rates are more 
than an individual matter. They 
are more than a collective matter 
for those who look to receive 
them. They are a national matter. 
They affect every man, woman, 
and child in this country. The 
welfare of the whole people is 
linked to the wage rate. 


That is a point of view we 
must bring to any discussion of 
industrial unrest while we seek a 
basis for industrial peace. A drop 
of twenty billion dollars in wages 
and salaries is a matter of nation- 
wide concern because it is taken 
from the very top level of the 
national income. It represents 
that portion of the national in- 
come that is constantly used for 
everyday purchasing power. 

This is the money that passes 
from the workingman to the small 
businessman, the farmer, and the 
professional man. It is the life 
blood of our economy. This*econ- 
omy is already out of balance be- 
cause of the war. It is the concern 
of the Natidn to correct this un- 
balance. 


A reduction of twenty billion 


dollars in the national wage and © 


salary bill will only accentuate 
that unbalance, and the result will 


be economic disaster for our econ- 


omy. 

Certainly there is unrest today. 
Workers are insisting on jobs for 
all who are able and willing to 
work at wages and salaries that 
will meet their needs on an annual 
basis. Their aims are embraced 
in the one word, security. 

The American people have a 
right to security. They have a 
similar right to use every device 
that leads to security. You do not 
define security by the fact that a 
certain proportion of the people 
have it. All must be secure or 
none are secure. 

We simply cannot have in this 
country an alleged prosperity 
with a depression existing side by 
side with it. Yet there is a small 
but powerful minority in this 
country that considers some degree 
of depression a good thing. This 
minority refuses to agree that de- 
pression can be eliminated. The 
CIO says it can and it must be 
eliminated. 

This minority finds itself in an 
unparalleled favorable position be- 
cause of accrued profits, tax re- 
bates, and federal guarantees 
against future profit deficits. These 
people are financed for the future. 

Consumers, the overwhelming 


majority of the wage earners, hold . 


no such accruals, rebates, or guar- 
antees. They are financed only 
through current wages and _sal- 
aries. 


The minority that sees its own 
immediate prosperity in varying 
degree of depression among the 
people does not realize that the 
big depressions that will event- 
ually hurt them always begin with 
small depressions. 

The basis for industrial peace in 
this country lies in collective bar- 
gaining in good faith. It will 
never be found in compulsion or 
even in a degree of compulsion 
that traverses the democratic pro- 
cesses. 

The CIO looks to industry and 
to Government as well to maintain 
the integrity of collective bargain- 
ing as the solution of industrial 
disputes. We expect Government 
to be as interested in preventing 
deflation as it was in preventing 
inflation during the active war 
days. 

The purchasing power of the 
people must be maintained and 
even greatly improved. Increased 
purchasing power means increased 
consumption and that equation 
holds significance for industry, 
farmers, veterans, and all the rest 
of the people as well as for those 
who work for wages. 

Collective bargaining in good 
faith offers the only formula that 
will be acceptable to the American 
people. The minority that does 
not want collective bargaining 
must abandon a narrow view that 
the American community of in- 
terest is limited only to themselves. 
All our people must be included 
in this community of interest. 


( Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Carey, Mr. 
Green, Mr. Mosher, and Mr. John- 
ston for an excellent preview of 
the viewpoints which will be rep- 
resented in the forthcoming con- 
ference. Now we are to hear 
from our economic experts, Henry 
J. Taylor and Leon Henderson. 
First, we hear from that roving, 
internationally-known Scripps- 
Howard journalist and economist, 
Mr. Henry J. Taylor. (Applause.) 


Mr. Taylor: 

Well, friends of Town Hall, the 
title of this little essay tonight is 
“Don’t Send Me Posies When It’s 
Shoesies That I Need.” (Laugb- 
ter.) It is the moan of the mouse 
amidst the roars of the lions. 

Recently, Economist Roger Bab- 
son warned returning servicemen 
and other simple citizens like my- 
self not to go into business for 
themselves. Babson pointed to 
taxes, OPA hieroglyphics, feather- 
bed compensation laws, and the 
organized pressure for more pay 
for less work as unreasonable ob- 
stacles. You can’t make a go of 
it, he said in substance, unless you 
are a genius. 

Well, that’s about the way 
things stand. As economic double 
talk and pressure group legislation 
freezes out small business and new 
enterprise and leaves only the big 
organized labor groups and large 
companies to fight things out be- 
tween themselves, our country de- 
prives our own people of its best 
and happiest chances in life. 

So what about the ordinary men 
and women like myself—the for- 


gotten forty million who are not 


organized and always seem to be 
the bystanders who get hit by the 
economic rock? 

We are the small businessmen 
and housewives, the preachers and 
teachers, the salary men, salesmen, 
and clerks, the small farmers, 
dressmakers, dairy keepers—all of 
us who ate in labor but are not 
organized and yet have to pay and 
stand for whatever comes along. 

We have no lobbies here in 
Washington — we never strike. 
We're not loud and howling, and 
we're getting tired of ' being 
pushed around. (Applause.) 

I am a newspaperman and a 
writer, but I was a small business- 
man before that and I still am. I 
saved some money to start a busi- 
ness—go in business for myself. 
I couldn’t afford salesmen, so I had 
to sell my products alone. I paid 
the best wages I could—never cut 
wages during the depression—and 
always tried the level best I knew 
how to keep things going for my- 
self, my family, and those who 
worked in my shop by making a 
good product and selling it at a 
fair price. 

But the trouble now is, I can’t 
get anybody to work anymore. 
Every time I try to hire someone, 
the applicant says, for example, 
“Do you work on Saturdays?” I 
say, “Yes, I work on Saturdays.” 

The interview ends right there. 
The applicant for the job disap- 
pears, just evaporates, right out of 
my office. My shop is full of 
ideas for new products and we 
have been getting ready to make 
things hum around our place, but 
up in Rochester, New York, where 
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our plant is and where thousands 
of workers have been laid off by 
big war industries now idle, do 
you suppose we can get people to 
go to work for us? We cannot. 

The ex-warworkers, who aren't 
on a vacation and spending their 
money that way, are, from all I 
can gather, drawing unemploy- 
ment relief checks now and con- 
templating the future by sitting on 
their front porches. Millions are 
being paid to stay at home while 
good jobs go begging. 


Now, we didn’t build this coun- * 


try that way and as a Nation, we 
are not going to get any better 
rewards for this type of labor- 
wage-management problem than 
France got for similar behavior. 
I sat all through the episode in 
France—the idea of more pay for 
less work—and, unless we see the 
handwriting on the wall here now, 
we are simply blind. 

But most politicians’ speeches 
seem to be written to get the votes 
of the members of labor unions 
whose votes the politicians think 
are controlled. The labor policy 
of our Nation actually is estab- 
lished that way. 

Now, all workmen, organized 
and unorganized, have benefited, 
in our marvelous land, from sound 
leadership in the American labor 
movement wherever it has ap- 
peared, but like most other office- 
holders, it is not always feasible 
for labor leaders to be broadly 
conscientious in the public good as 
a whole. 

On the business side, the organ- 
ized effort sometimes seems to com- 
plete the vicious circle. Big com- 


panies have their organization, 
their spokesmen, their lobbies, and 
their own type of political pres- 
sure. 

So which comes first, the hen 
or the egg? I don’t know and 
apparently the politicians don’t 
know, so the politicians respond 
to both pressure groups and we 
of the forgotten forty million are 
left out in the cold. (Applause.) 
No peace is possible in a condi- 
tion like this. Obviously, the only 
agency that can bring peace in 
our Government itself is our Gov- 
ernment itself. But it cannot do 
so with one eye always cocked on 
the ballot box. (Applause.) The 
solution cannot come through the 
appointment of more government 
agencies, or committees, or even 
very superior men. We have state 
and federal arbitration boards by 
the barrelful already. 


The solution cannot come from 
trick economic formulas which 
treat economics like Pickwick’s Fat 
Boy—now you see it, now you 
don’t. 

The solution can come only 
from better behavior by the men 
in public office to determine hon- 
estly and truly to represent all of 
us all the time and not just the 
organized minority of us most of 
the time. It can come only from 
a better philosophy in government 
(applause) which advocates prin- 
ciples because they are right and 
because right is right and wrong 
is wrong and no apology, excuse, 
or subterfuge is pertinent. 

If our Government, from the 
President on down, will make it 
clear that (1) actions are going 


il 


to be taken and laws enforced, re- 
gardless of the effect on reelec- 
tion; that (2) they don’t fear re- 
prisals at the ballot box or in the 
next campaign chest; and that (3) 
anyone who tries to turn the heat 
on them is going to be exposed, 
I can see peace on the labor-man- 
agement front. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Henry J. Taylor. 
I can see that you’ve made Leon 
Henderson very uncomfortable. If 
he had a cigar, I think he’d take 
one out. Now, may we hear from 
our other economic expert, former 
director of the OPA, Mr. Leon 
Henderson. (Applause.) 


Mr. Henderson: 

No, George, Henry didn’t make 
me uncomfortable. He made me 
thoughtful. I wondered how this 
gteat country grew so large and so 
great with all those things afflicting 
us that Henry was telling us about. 
(Applause.) 

I seem to be using some of the 
same words of previous speakers 
because I believe the real way for 
management and labor to get along 
is through the truly American prac- 
tice of honest collective bargaining, 
but with all the freedom that goes 
with that. 

Real collective bargaining im- 
plies a reasonable equality of eco- 
nomic power. At present, however, 
labor is in a relatively weak bar- 
gaining position, mainly because 
employers have been given so much 
financial fortification that they can 
afford to sit down for awhile. 

This inequality drives labor to 
wider use of the crude _ strike 
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ERIC JOHNSTON—Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, was born in 1896 in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He is a graduate of the 
University of Washington, receiving an 
LL.B. in 1917. 
~~ In 1923, Mr. Johnston organized the 
Brown-Johnston Company, a retail elec- 
trical business, and since then has been 
its president. In 1933 he organized the 
Columbia Electric Company, and has been 
its only president. Since 1934, he has 
been chairman of the board of the Wash- 
ington Brick, Lime & Sewer Pipe Com- 
pany. He is also president of the 
Columbia Electrical Instrument Company. 

From 1917 to 1933, Mr. Johnston served 
as captain in the U. S. Marine Corps. He 
is a past president of the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce and was. a director of 
the U. §S. Chamber of Commerce for 
seven years before becoming president in 
1942. He was recently made president of 
the Motion Picture Producers-Distributors 
of America. 


IRA MOSHER—Mr. Mosher became presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in December, 1944. Now in his 
late fifties, Mr. Mosher was born in 
Melrose, Massachusetts. He began as a 
bookkeeper, studied accounting and _ be- 
came one of Massachusetts’ first certified 
public accountants. After connections with 
several companies in accounting, engineer- 
ing, banking, and industry, he joined the 
American Optical Company as comptroller. 
In 1930, he became treasurer and three 
years later he was named yice president 
and general manager. He resigned from 
this last position to deyote full time to 
his unsalaried job with the NAM. He 
remains head of the Russell Harrington 
Cutlery Co. of Southbridge, Mass., and 
director of the Southbridge National Bank. 


HENRY J. TAYLOR—War correspondent 
for the North American Newspaper 
Alliance, Mr. Taylor is also the author 
of several books, an economist, and a 
business executive. He is a graduate of 
the University of Virginia and a member 
of its alumni board. He is a member 
of the ady’sory board of the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company of New York 
City. Mr. Taylor, who has _ traveled 
widely, has been a student of European 
political and economic affairs since 1923. 
He is the author of It Must Be a Long 
War, Why Hitler’s Treadmill Economy 
Fooled the World, Time Runs Out, and 
Men in Motion. 


WILLIAM: GREEN—Bortn in Coshocton, 
Ohio, in 1873, Mr. Green was educated 
in the public schools. From 1900 to 1906 
he was sub-district president of the 
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United Mine Workers of America. From 
1906 to 1910, he was president of the 
Ohio District of Mine Workers Union. 
He served from 1912 to 1924 as_inter- 
national secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America. Appointed a 
member of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor in 1913, he 
became president in 1924 and has served 
continuously since. 

Mr. Green was a member of the Ohio 
Senate for two terms. He has been a 
member of the Advisory Council to the 
Committee on Economic Security, of the 
National Labor Board, of the NRA, and 
of many other similar groups. In 1930 he 
was awarded a gold medal of honor by 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association for 
distinguished service in promotion of in- 
dustrial peace. 


JAMES CAREY—Mr. Carey, labor execu- 
tive, in February, 1941, was appointed a 
member of the Production Planning 
Board of the Office of Production Man- 
agement in Washington. He is also na- 
tional secretary of the C.I.O. and general 
president of the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America. Mr. 
Carey is an executive officer of the Util- 
ity Workers Organizing Committee and 
of the United Construction Workers. In 
1940, Mr. Carey received the award of 
Parents’ Magazine for service to youth. 


LEON HENDERSON — Mr. Henderson, 
former Director of the Office of Price Ad- 
minstration, received his A.B. at Swarth- 
more and did his graduate work in eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was instructor at Wharton School 
(University of Pennsylvania) from 1919 to 
1922, and assistant professor of economics 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology the 
next year. From 1925 to 1934, Mr. Hen- 
derson was director of consumer credit 
research for the Russell Sage Foundation 
in New York City. 

Since 1934, Mr. Henderson has been 
associated with the Federal Government 
in many capacities. His services as an 
economist haye been used by the NRA, 
the National Industrial Recovery Board, 
the U.S. Senate Committee on man- 
ufacturers, the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Advisory Committee to the 
Council of National Defense, the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
the Supply Priorities and Allocation Board, 
and others. Mr. Henderson resigned from 
his position as director of the Office of 
Price Administration in December, 1942. 
He is a former chairman of the Board 
of editors of the Research Institute of 
America, and. is now an economic con- 
sultant on postwar problems. 


weapon, and, since work stoppage 
is so deeply tinged with a national 
interest now, the Government is 
called upon—too much, I think— 
to use its efforts to get agreements. 

What should the Government do 
to expedite settlement of industrial 
disputes? Well, first, the President 
could promptly appoint the succes- 
sor to the War Labor Board so 
that fast action can be had. And 
certainly the Department of Labor 
should tremendously amplify and 
improve its conciliation and media- 
tion services. On that I think we 
will all agree. 

But should the Government by 
legislation, or otherwise, forbid 
strikes and compel arbitration? I 
believe not. (Applause.) I liked 
labor’s no strike record during the 
wat (applause), and I have con- 
fidence of labor in the future. 

Also, I feel sure that if compul- 
sory arbitration is forced on labor, 
it will not be effective, and if all 
strikes are outlawed, then collec- 
tive bargaining will no longer 
exist. 

The Government, however, can 
be a powerful instrument in get- 
ting both sides to agree to fact- 
finding and arbitration in those 
cases which seriously threaten pub- 
lic welfare. During mediation be- 
fore the parties are deadlocked, the 
Secretary of Labor can urge that 
labor and industry agree in advance 
on a fact-finding board to act if 
the parties come to a deadlock. 
Then the President can appoint 
outstanding citizens to make find- 
ings of fact and recommendations 
to act as bases for quick settlement. 
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I believe that such action would 


have promptly settled the oil in- 
dustry dispute. Few unions or busi- 
ness leaders will dare defy fact- 
findings if they are made by re- 
spected citizens. 

I place a high premium on fact- 
finding in the force of public opin- 
ion, which arises from honest dis- 
cussion. It seems to me that the 
public has not had enough of the 
particulars to judge the current 
labor-management disputes. 

I believe that labor and manage- 
ment will get along better and 
settle their differences sooner if 
there is full and frank discussion 
of inflation, unemployment figures, 
profits, real costs of living, indus- 
try’s financial liabilities, and every- 
thing that bears on maintaining 
consumer purchasing power. 

I believe the Government has 
most of these facts and it ought to 
make peace public. It should tell 
the facts about strikes, too, giving 
both sides about every week, per- 
haps in radio speeches by Secretary 
of Labor Schwellenbach. 

I believe both labor and industry 
should give vigorous help to 
Chester Bowles in the brave fight 
he is making (applause) to save 
this Nation from inflation. 

I believe labor should guarantee 
peaceful picketing, higher produc- 
tivity, and live up to its contracts. 

But what can we see ahead that 
makes unions seem so determined 
to press for wage increases now, 
even if it does mean strikes? 

Well, first, there will be six to 
eight million unemployed next year 
with payrolls down at least twenty 
billion dollars and deep wage cuts 


for those who do have jobs. Then, 
there is the blunt refusal by Con- 
gress, Mr. Taylor, to pass the full 
employment bill (applause), the 
bill to raise the minimum wage to 
65 cents an hour, or the bill to pro- 
vide emergency unemployment in- 
surance benefits. 

Instead of helpful legislation, 
what does labor get from Con- 
gress? A strong effort to ham- 
string it. 

The next thing that labor sees 
is the ugly fact of too-high prices 
and the still uglier fact that all the 
pressures are for higher prices. 

The cost of living has gone up 
32 per cent, at least, since January 
of 1941. This mean that the worker 
in manufacturing who goes back to 
the hours he worked in 1941 will 
have a reduction, an absolute cut, 
in his 1941 standard of living by 
10 to 15 per cent. Think of that 
for peacetime in this land of plenty 
—ten to fifteen per cent below 
1941 when he must have 50 per 
cent higher income, if we are to 
have sustained full employment. 
They fired Will Davis for saying 
that, but they can’t fire me. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Business, in general, will be in 
a good position, better than at any 
time I know of, to pay higher 
wages. Conservatively, I believe 
the facts support the possibility of 
an average 20 per cent increase. 

This Government intended that 
business should be strong after the 
war so that reconversion would 
come about quickly. As a member 
of the Government, I supported 
the steps taken so that business 
could take chances. I am sorry to 


say that similar measures for hu- 
man reconversion were not adopted. 
Business was allowed to make 


‘the highest profits, after taxes, in 
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our history and now has at least 25 
billion dollars in liquid assets from 
these profits. Business was given 
special plant amortization priv- 
ileges. That means billions. It was 
given carry over and carry back 
and carry sideways provisions. 

Now, in 1946, it will get re- 
peal of the excess profits tax and 
a reduction in normal taxes. 

Business got swift contract ter- 
mination, plant clearance from the 
Government. 

I heartily endorsed most of these. 
In fact, I'd like to see all corpora- 
tion taxes abolished and the per- 
sonal income tax on all income 
substituted. But I feel labor and 
management would get along bet- 
ter if management would recognize 
the necessity, the ability and the 
high desirability of paying higher 
wages. Reduction in prices, which 
I certainly would approve, seems 
out of the question, so wages must 
be adjusted to the higher cost of 
living. (Applause.) 

Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Leon Henderson. 
Now, before we take questions 
from this representative audience 
here in Constitution Hall, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., we must pause briefly 
for station identification. 


Announcer: 

You have just heard Labor Lead- 
ers William Green and James 
Carey, Industrialists Eric Johnston 
and Ira Mosher, Economists Leon 
Henderson and Henry J. Taylor 


discussing the vital topic, “How 
Can We Find a Basis for Industrial 
Peace?” This discussion is pre- 
sented by America’s Town Meeting 
under the sponsorship of The 
Reader’s Digest, America’s favorite 
magazine. 

For a complete copy of this dis- 
cussion, including the question 


period immediately following, send 
for the Town Meeting Bulletin. 
Write to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York. Enclose 10 cents 
to cover the cost of printing and 
mailing and be sure to include 
your zone number with your own 
address. The Reader’s Digest now 
returns you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now we're ready for 
the questions. Questions will come 
either for Mr. Henderson or for 
Mr. Henry J. Taylor. We'll start 
with the sailor back there in the 
center of the hall. Yes? 

Man: This is for Mr. Taylor. 
My present job is that of being a 
sailor. I hope to lose that job 
very soon, but not because I work 
on Saturdays, Mr. Taylor. (Laugh- 
ter.) The question is, do you 
think General Motors made a con- 
tribution to industrial peace by 
suggesting that labor now give up 
its 40-hour week, something which 
wasn’t done even during wartime? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Taylor, will 
you comment on that question, 
please? a 

Mr. Taylor: George, should I re- 
peat the question? 

Mr. Denny: No, no, they’ve got 
it clearly. 

Mr. Taylor: It seems to me that 
the concept of a stated number of 
hours that people are to work 
throughout the United States be- 
fore so-called overtime is to be- 
gin is of itself both an economic 
fallacy and a philosophical ab- 
surdity. To begin with, a young 
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man starting his business can’t quit 
at 40 hours. He can’t afford to 
pay the overtime that a large cor- 
poration can. These problems are 
approached, in principle, when dis- 
cussed and then have to be met in 
the individual issue by the indi- 
vidual employer. Right now for 
the small man they’re very tough. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Henderson wants to comment on 
that. Yes? 

Mr. Henderson: Well, I don’t 
know whether it contributed to in- 
dustrial peace—maybe that’s the 
basis of collective bargaining ac- 
cording to them. But certainly if 
we're going to have six to eight 
million people out of work, if those 
who work were getting 45 hours 
work, it would mean a million and 


a half more unemployed. I’m 
against it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Here’s 
Mr. Taylor. 


Mr. Taylor: Well, to get back 
to this strange idea. If the solu- 
tion of unemployment is simply to 
cut the work week, then why not 
take it down to 30 hours a week 
and have the whole thing. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Henderson. I 
see you’re on your feet again. 

Mr. Henderson: We know that 
at 40 hours we can, because we 
have produced. 

Mr. Taylor: Who let you in on 
this secret, Leon, that it’s 40, not 
3934 or 40% that does the job? 

Mr. Henderson: There’s no rea- 
son why GM can’t pay a little time 
and half time for overtime but 
Sloan was against it three years 
ago. 
Mr. Taylor: Someday, in Town 
Hall, I hope somebody will explore 
the economic bases for deciding 
exactly where the country becomes 
prosperous as geared to the num- 
ber of hours that the American 
population works. I'd like to hear 
that. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Take 
the man in the military uniform. 
Yes? 

Man: I should like to ask Mr. 
‘Henderson whether, in his opinion, 
OPA’s work on price control is in 
danger of being undermined or 
possibly completely abolished by 
the Government’s new policy per- 
mitting eventual price increases, 
certain conditions being met. If 
such is the case, are we, or wiil we 
be, ready to eliminate such price 
control safeguards? 

Mr. Denny: Well, you're jump- 
ing into a topic we're going to 
have four weeks from now. If Mr. 
Henderson will make a quick com- 
ment on that just so as not to 
waste that time. 

Mr. Henderson; \ don’t believe 
that it would explode the OPA 
because there’s room within the 
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profit margin for paying most of 
the increases. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Please 
keep your questions on tonight’s 
subject which is “How Can We 


Find the Basis for Industrial 
Peace?” 
Man: Id like to question Mr. 


Taylor. Is it good behavior, us- 
ing his words, on the part of Gen- 
eral Motors to turn down labor 
with a flat “No,” and assert that 
“our profits are none of your busi- 
ness”? 

Mr. Taylor: Well now, my 
fellow colleague in the newspaper 
business, (applause) I am neither 
prepared to defend General Mo- 
tors nor to criticize them on that 
point. I have the impression that 
temporarily you’ve put words into 
their mouth. I can’t believe that 


: 
: 
j 
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they simply arbitrarily said that | 


nothing would be done. (Shouts.) 
Do ‘I understand that you believe 
that General Motors has locked 
out these people? 

Man: I think the record will 
show that General Motors said 
what I said. 


Mr. Taylor: Well, then, if 
you'll be kind enough to repeat 
what you said, maybe I didn’t un- 
derstand it. 

Man: General Motors turned 
labor down with a flat “No.” It 
may modify it later, but, for the 
present, it has turned labor down 
with a flat “No” and said that 
profits are “none of your busi- 
ness’”—or the public’s. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, my under- 
standing’ is, to begin with, that 
General Motors is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, pub- 


blishes its statement regularly all 
over the world and its profits are 
common property, which labor can 
read as well as I can. Now how 


can you avoid that? (Applause.) 
_ Well, aren’t they? ; 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. A 


question from the gentleman down 
here. I heard a few hisses here a 
moment ago. I’m sorry I didn’t 
remind you of that to begin with. 
If you don’t like what somebody 
Says, just maintain a dignified si- 
lence, please. (Applause.) There’s 
only one kind of animal that 
hisses and it crawls. Right here, 
please. 

Man: Mr. Henderson. Do 1942 
prices and 1945 costs permit a 
30 per cent wage increase? 

Mr. Denny: Oh, boy, that’s a 
question from an economist. 

Mr. Henderson: Well, I don’t 
know whether they permit 30 per 
cent, but I’m sure that if we had 
real collective bargaining we'd find 
out what they did permit. I used 
a figure, tonight, of about 20 per 
cent. The Government’s own fe- 
port shows 24 per Cnt and the 
UAW boys say 30 per cent. Id 
settle for whatever is right. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Henderson’s 
just agreeable now. Mr. Taylor, 
how about you? 

Mr. Taylor: Well, maybe, Leon, 
you planned it that way. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) 


Mr. Denny: The gentleman 
right here. Yes? 

Man; Mr. Taylor. Tonight, 
everything is lovable. Collective 


bargaining is agreed to by the 
employers. I wonder what has 


happened in the last ten years 
which before that was detestable 
and abhorrent. What has come 
about to change the manufacturer’s 
viewpoint? Now they think it’s 
fine. Ten years ago they thought 
it was abhorrent. (Applause.) 

Mr. Taylor: Well, I think you’re 
taking in a good deal of territory 
there, my friend. Everybody didn’t 
think it was abhorrent. My own 
father, for example, didn’t. He 
signed the first collective bargain- 
ing agreement ever signed between 
a coal-mine owner and a labor 
union, in the history of the coal 
industry, and he signed it with 
John Mitchell in 1904. 

Mr. Henderson: Yd like to 
comment on that. 

Mr. Denny: Yes, Mr. Hender- 
son. 

Mr. Henderson: I think I'd tell 
the gentleman I’ve been seeing in- 
dustry leaders coming to town. We 
get a much better class of indus- 
trial leaders representing industry 


coming to negotiations now. 
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Mr. Denny: Go ahead. Yes. 

Man: I don’t think Mr. Taylor 
made any attempt to answer my 
question. I didn’t ask him about 
his father. (Applause.) Id like 
to ask what happened in the last 
ten years to change the philosophy 


of the manufacturers and em- 
ployers, and I am one. 

Voice from audience: Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. (Applause.) 


Mr. Taylor: Well, now, I simply 
can repeat what I told you. 1 
think you took in a lot of terri- 
tory. I don’t think all men were 
opposed to collective bargaining 
ten years ago. I don’t think 


there’s been any revolution in this 
question at all. That’s just my 
view of it. Maybe yours is better. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Well, 
you pays your money and you 
takes your choice. The gentleman 
with the sweater on way back 
there on the side. Yes? 

Man: Mr. Henderson.. Why 
have we not heard a proposal for 
labor’s sharing an agreed portion 
of earnings through bonuses paid 
after earnings are determined? 

Mr. Henderson: J don’t know 
why we haven’t heard. I’m not 
responsible for all of the pro- 
posals. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Another 
question down here. 

Man: Our society makes judg- 
ments and is very much interested 
in what is a fair wage. Would it 
help industrial peace at all if we 
also started to consider the prob- 
lems of what is a fair profit in in- 
dustries that are expanding, in- 
dustries that have reached their 
peaks in terms of what the public 
can buy, etc., down the line, for 
each industry? 

Mr. Denny: You didn’t say 
who that question was for, but IJ 
guess it’s for either one of them. 
I’m going to answer that for a 
minute, Leon, because I heard the 
definition of a fair wage and fair 
profit just the other night: “Just 
a little bit more than we’re getting 
now.” (Laughter.) Now you go 
ahead and give the scientific an- 
swer. (Applause.) : 

Mr. Henderson: No, I don’t 
think it would really help to have 
them exactly determined, but I do 
think you can tell by the return 
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whether or not business is getting 
enough capital, and whether or 
not business is going on. I don't 
think it needs to be exactly meas- 
ured in every type of industry. 

‘Mr. Denny: Thank you. Would 
you care to comment on that? No. 
All right, the man way back on 
the aisle with the lock of hair 
hanging down. This is such a 
big hall I can hardly identify them 
by what they’re wearing. Yes? 

Man: Mr. Henderson. Isn’t it 
an economic fact since labor wages 
and profit come out of the same 
pocket, that when wages are high, 
profit must be low, cannot be paid 
in dividends. Isn’t it, therefore, a 
fact that these two will always be 
antagonistic? 

Mr. Denny: Mtr. Henderson, 
will the two always be antag- 
onistic? 

Mr. Henderson: No, I don’t 
believe so. In the times of the 
lowest profits within my memory, 
then wages were lowest; in the 
times of the highest wages, then 
we had thé highest profits. I 
think the two things go together. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I don’t 
notice any of the Congressmen or 
Senators getting into this, but 
here’s your chance. The public 
puts you on the spot enough. You 
might put these. two fellows on. 
Pll take the young man way on 
the back row. Yes? 

Man: Id like to have Mr. 
Taylor tell me why the NAM and 
he believe that the American sys- 
tem is a profit system and a cap- 
italistic system rather than col- 


lectivist system that guarantees 
moral obligations to the people? 


Mr. Denny: You'd better come 
up here and get that. That’s fast 
and tough. 

Mr. Taylor: We have a fast 
pitcher there. I’m sorry. I— 

Mr. Denny: Will you take it 
again? Mr. Taylor didn’t get it 


but I know they got it over the air. 

Man: I want to ask simply why 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and its representatives in 
the press, such as Mr. Taylor, be- 
lieve that moral rights are not the 
basis of this country rather than 
profits? 

Mr. Taylor: Why, it never oc- 
curred to me that the basis of this 
country was anything but moral 
rights. I don’t—what—is there a 
dispute on that? (Laughter.) My 
heavens, we won’t get far if we 
aren’t over that hurdle. 

Man: There are 20 million 
Americans living on substandard 
wages today because of the profits 
system. (Applause.) 

Mr. Taylor: Oh, I see. 

Mr, Denny: Do you care to com- 
ment any further? 

Mr. Taylor: No, that’s just a 
Communist Party line. (Shouts and 
cries of “No!”) 

Man: Mr. Henderson. Are there 
any powers provided for in the 
, proposed full-employment bill that 
the President or the authorities do 
not already have? 

Mr. Henderson: Yes, but I 
don’t think I can discuss all of 
them right at this particular time. 
One of the things that I seemed to 
like about it was that Congress, by 
passing it, committed itself to full 


employment in this country and to 


' the taking of measures necessary to: 


provide it. I don’t think there’s 
any power resident anywhere right. 
now—there might be one of those 
moral rights. 

Man: I think both sides should 
answer this question. How can 
there be industrial peace so long | 
as management discriminates 
against the negro worker in its hir- 
ing policy and certain unions dis- 
criminate against the negro so far 
as admitting him? How can we 
have industrial peace with those 


- things existing? I think both sides 
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should answer that question. (Ap- 
plause.)* 

Mr. Denny: If we had time, I'd 
be delighted to ask both of these 
men to answer that question, but 
the time is up and [ll have to 
refer you to another program of 
America’s Town Meeting. I’m 
sorry but we haven’t got the time 
now. I’m sorry. The time is up. 

I want to thank Mr. Leon Hen- 
derson, Mr. Henry J. Taylor, and 
this spendid audience here in 
Washington, D.C. I know that all 
of you join me in hope and con- 
fidence for the success of the labor- 

management conference in this city 
which begins next Monday. If you 
have ideas on this vitally important 
question, I know that your repre- 
sentatives will be eager to have 
them. Or if you wish to send them — 
to Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York, we'll see that they are for- 
warded to the proper pia aia 


*Mr. Henderson and Mr. Taylor will 
answer this question in next week's 
Town Meeting Bulletin. 8 


Every American has a stake in 
the success of this conference. You 
can’t afford to stand by indiffer- 
ently or cynically. Nor can you 
afford to miss the next two Town 
Meetings which I’ll tell you about 
in just a moment. 

Meanwhile, here’s Fred Cole to 
tell you how some of our captured 
American citizens managed to keep 
their thinking free while confined 
in a Japanese concentration camp. 

Mr. Cole: Royal Arch Gunnison, 
the radio news analyst and foreign 
correspondent, was held prisoner 
by the Japanese for nearly two 
years. In an article on a recent 
back cover of The Reader’s Digest, 
he wrote of his experiences. 

“The Jap ordered our daily lives 
all right, but not our thinking, and 
that failure infuriated him. He 
wanted us to believe that the Jap- 
anese werfe winning sweeping vic- 
tories. The only news he let us 
have came from Japanese propa- 
ganda sources. So to keep our 
thinking free in prison camp, we 
had to maintain some degree. of 
physical vitality despite malnutri- 
tion, and to fight the mind-destroy- 
ing monotony. We organized ama- 
teur nights, jam sessions, and mild 
sports. 

“Thank goodness, we did have 
two sources of relief from bore- 
dom — a _ battered old World 
Almanac and some almost equally 
old Reader's Digests which had 
been easy to stuff into our limited 
luggage space. The Digest started 
discussion, raised questions, pro- 
vided humor; the Almanac fur- 
nished documentation. If the 
editors of The Reader's Digest 
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were ever repaid for selecting 
atticles of lasting interest, it was 
in these camps. In the schools we 


established, The Digests providing | 


stimulating discussion material for 
young and old alike. 
returned with me on the Gripsholm 
will, I’m sure, agree that The 
Reader's Digest helped to keep 


Those who | 


| 


our minds active, our thinking | 


free.” 


Mr. Denny: For many weeks 
now, you, our listeners, have urged 
us to present a discussion on the 
question of Palestine. So, next 
week our topic will be, “Should 
We Support.the Establishment of a 
Jewish State in Palestine Now?” 
This question has far reaching im 
plications and will be discussed by 
two distinguished Jewish leaders, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of the Free 
Synagogue in New York and Rabbi 
Morris Lazaron of Baltimore who 
hold opposite viewpoints, and two 
leading American journalists, Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer of New York and 
Carroll Binder of the Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

The following week, November 
15, in cooperation with the Kiwanis 
International we turn to a major 
problem involving the future se- 
curity of this Nation, “Should We 
Have a Single Department for Our 
Armed Forces?” Our speakers will 
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be Lt. General Joseph Lawton Col- . 


lins, Chief of Staff of the Ground 
Forces and Hamilton: Holt, presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis International, 
who say “Yes,” and Vice Admiral 
C. M. Cook, Jr., Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations and a fourth 
speaker to be announced who say 
“No.” 


TOWN MEETING PREVIEW 


Should We Have a Single Department for Our Armed Forces? 


By CHARLES E. MARTZ. 


The subject outlined in this preview is to our best knowledge the one which will 
be used on America’s Town Meeting of the Air, Thursday evening, November 15, 


1945. 


However, in view of the rapidity of developments there is always a 


possibility that another topic which seems more urgent may be substituted. 


The war has demonstrated the 
success which can be won by mili- 
tary forces in which all elements 
are working together in perfect 
teamwork. In the various theaters 
of war, single commanders were 
in supreme command. Admiral 
Nimitz, General Eisenhower, Gen- 
eral MacArthur, and Lord Mount- 
batten commanded the land, sea, 
and air forces in their respective 
areas. The results speak for 
themselves. 

Testimony gathered from cap- 
tured enemy generals and admirals 
indicates that lack of this concen- 
tration of power and lack of the 
perfect cooperation arising from 
such unified command were largely 
responsible for many defeats. 

There will probably be no argu- 
ment about the need for such 
unified command in matters of 
strategy and tactics. The question 
now being discussed has. to do 
with the extent to which that uni- 
fication should be pushed upwards. 
Should there be one cabinet officer 
for the armed might of the Nation 
instead of the two which we have 
now? 

In theory, at least, we have such 
a unification now. The Constitu- 
tion says that the President shall 
be the Commander-in-Chief of the 
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Army and the Navy. On the face 
of it, that seems to involve com- 
plete unification of command. 
This war has seen the development 
of the office of Chief of Staff to 
the President (Admiral Leahy) 
and the development of the Com- 
bined Staff to direct the operations 
of all the armed forces. There 
has, then, been a considerable uni- 
fication. 

Each branch, however, has had 
its own organization for many 
purposes. Each has chosen and 
designed its own weapons. Each 
has had its own purchasing de- 
partment. There have been 
charges that this separation has re- 
sulted in great waste. Army units 
needing a spare part, according to 
stories, have had to order them 
from bases hundreds of miles 
away, while a navy base with those 
parts on hand was in the neigh- 
borhood. Wounded navy men 
had to be taken to navy hospitals, 
since army hospitals received only 
army wounded. Perhaps the dis- 
cussion of this topic will disclose 
the truth or falsity of these rumors. 

The Army is officially in favor 
of a unification of the services. 
That would mean, not only one 
Secretary instead of two in the 


Cabinet, but: it would mean an 
organic union of many operations 
in which there is. now diversity, or 
even, competition, The Navy is 
opposed to such unification. In- 
stead, the Navy suggests a council 
on which not only the heads of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
should sit but which would also 
have the Secretary of State. But 
the Navy and the Army would 
remain separate. 

The arguments for and against 
unification have been set forth of- 
ficially. Unified control would 
preserve the cooperation forced by 
the war — a cooperation which 
probably could not survive a dec- 
ade of peace; would result in a 
unified handling of all.the peace- 
time jobs of the Army and Navy, 
one of which is to study the future 
needs of the Nation and methods 
of meeting the problems of war 
of the future; would bring about 
a great saving in procurement; 
would do away with competition 
for men and materials; would set 
the pattern of cooperation if emer- 
gency were to rise again. 

Those who oppose unified con- 
trol emphasize the practical as- 
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pects of the case. The technical 
problems of the Army and Navy 
are very different. There will 
have to be separation of training) 
and control up to the very top. 
At that top position, we now have | 
the President, and our experience, 
has shown that the job of manag- 
ing such an enormous organization 
is beyond the powers of any one| 
person. The Army and the Navy, 
united, would make an organiza- 
tion bigger than any business in 
the world. Its operations would 
have to be broken up if they were 


to be effectively carried on. ae | 


is no point in unifying an organi- 
zation which will have to be 
broken up to get the work done. 

The Navy also expresses the 
opinion that the rivalry, or com- 
petition, between Army and Navy 
has been good for both services 
and has resulted in notable ad- 
vances in both discoveries of new 
weapons and methods and in ef- 
ficiency. The Army holds that 
progress would have been even 
gteater with cooperation instead 
of competition. 

The answer to the question will 
be given by Congress. 
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Town Meeting Bulletin 


ISSUES NOW IN STOCK ) 
Order by number from the list below while they last— 


VOLUME 10 


49. Are Britain and America Headed 
for a Trade War After Victory? 
50. Are the Rights of the Small Nations 

Protected Under Dumbarton Oaks? 
51. Can We Build a Lasting Peace Now? 


VOLUME 11 


1.Is War Impairing Our Moral 
Standards? 

2. What Next in Europe? 

3. Are National Planning and Govern- 
ment Control a Threat to De- 
mocracy? 

6. Should the Lid Be Kept On Prices 
During Postwar Reconversion? 

8. Should the Big 5 Veto Power Be 
Included in the World Charter? 

9. Should We Accept the San Fran- 
cisco Charter? 

10. Should We Have Universal Military 
Training After the War? 

11,Should the Government Be Re 
sponsible for Continuing Full .Em- 
ployment? 

12, Should Congress Provide Health and 
Old Age Insurance for All? 

13. Should War Veterans Have Job 
Preference? 


14. 
15. 


16. 
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.Should We or 


How Can Russia and America Live 
in Peace? 
What Does 
Mean to Us? 
Will the Returning Soldier Be a 
Problem? 


the British Election 


an International | 
Authority Control Strategic Bases 
in the Pacific? 


. How Can We Make Jobs for All 


Now? 


. Should Hollywood Make Movies De- : 


signed To Influence Public Opinion? 


. Should We Continue the ‘Draft for 


at Least Two Years? 


. Who Should Control the Aictag | 


Bomb? 


.How Can We Assure a Lasting 


Peace -in Japan? 


. Is the Full Employment Bill a Threat 


to Private Industry? 


. Should Industry Grant Labor’s De- 


mands for a Thirty Per Cent Wage 
Increase? 


.On What Basis Can Russia and the 


Western Powers 
Settlement ? 
Should We Share the Secret of the 


Atomic Bomb With Any Other 
Nation? ~ 


Reach a_ Peace 


Order single copies at 10¢ each from TOWN HALL, INC., 
123 West 43rd St., New York 18, N.Y. _ 


Any Twenty-six Issues “of Town Meeting (Any 26 Weeks Only 


Bulletin Will Be Sent at This Special Low Sub- 


scription Rate: ..............0. ee eee te vane 
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